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SPEECH, 



Mr. Speaker, 
I AM well aware of the d is advantage of rising to address you 
immediately after the speech of my Honourable and L.earned 
Friend,* and how much that disadvantage is increased by the late 
hour of the night, and tlie exhausted state of the House, as well 
as of the subject. Nevertheless, considering it a duty I owe to 
the Houae as well as to myself, that my seuiiments upon this most 
important question should not remain unknown, I rise, in the face 
of these difficulties, to request for a short time the indulgence of 
the House, which I shall endeavour not to abuse. 1 am most 
ansious that it should be fully understood that, long before and 
ever since I have been a Member of ibis House, I have been a 
friend to reform. Upon various occasions when the questiou has 
been brought forward since I have had the honour of a seat in 
this place, though I have not troubled you with any statement of 
those sentiments, I have sufficiently declared them by my vote. 
My opinions upon this subject have never undergone any change. 
I am still a friend to reform. I am sensible of certain defects ia 
the present state of the representation of tlie people ; and I am 
most anxious to remove those defects by such amendments as 
appear to me useful and necessary to make that representation 
more perfect. But it does not follow that I am bound by any 
vote I have before given, or justified by the opinions I continue, 
to entertain, to adopt the specific measure before the House, if it ■ | 
appears to me to go far beyond what any reasonable man would, : 
upon due reflection, be willing to adopt, who was desirous of iu» 
proving, but at the same time careful not to subvert, the institu> i 
lions of his country. 1 agree with my Honourable and Learned 
Friend who has just sat down, that this great question ought to be . < 
debated free from all party feelings and all personal allusions, and ■ 
I regret that so much of both have been already introduced, t 
can say for myself, that no individual in this House is more frve 
from personal and party feeling than I am ; and that I have be< 
stowed an anxious consideration upon the subject, without any 
• The Attorney-General. 
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other motive than that of forming a just opinion upon it. What- 
ever Gentlemen may be pleased to think of this declaration, I 
trust they will give me credit when I assure them, that I have 
nothing to hope and nothing to fear from any opinion I may de- 
liver in this House ; and that, upon the present occasion, I neither 
expect to gain a seat nor to keep a seat by the vote I shall give, 
or by the honest avowal of my opinions. Admitting, then, that a 
reform is either necessary, or, at least, would be highly useful, in 
the representation of the people, I must still contend that no 
reform can be either necessary or useful which is not consistent 
with the Constitution. There may be defects, and great defects, 
in the representation, and yet the institution itself is well worth 
preserving. The House of Commons, formed as it is, has done 
too much good, and too much good may yet be expected from it, 
to Justify us in parting with it for an untried experiment, which, 
under the name of a reform, is an entire re-construction of the 
House upon principles altogether new and unknown to the Con- 
stitution. I complain of no man for differing from me in opinion ; 
but I claim the privilege of exercising my own judgment upon 
the measure ;- and I cannot bring myself to believe that the re- 
construction of this House, upon the plan now proposed, will be 
advantageous to the country. Wishing, therefore, to retain all the 
good that we already possess, and thinking it in the highest degree 
impolitic and unwise to hazard the loss, if I feel serious doubts of 
the success of this measure, those doubts are with me a sufficient 
reason for not going the lengths it would carry me. 
• My Honourable and Learned Friend, the Attorney-General, 
seems to think that there is no alternative but this reform or no 
reform; and that those who are favourable to any reform must 
vote for the principle of this Bill. I can by no means accede to 
his view of the subject. It might as well be contended, that if a 
measure were proposed to reform this House by abridging it of 
half its members, and introducing the remainder into one assembly 
with the House of Peers, it would be incumbent on those who 
wished for any scheme of reform to vote at least for the second 
reading of such a Bill. The principle of the Bill lies not in the 
preamble, but in the specific measure ; and that specific measure 
can only be found in the details of the Bill. 

Before entering upon the specific objections which I have to 
urge against this measure, I beg to be allowed shortly to advert to 
the grounds on which it has been generally supported, and upon 
one or more of which every measure of reform must stand. I'he 
first ground is that of a constitutional right vested in the people 
to the specific reform required. The second is a right in the 
people founded upon some particular theory with which the Con- 



slitution does not exact)}' square, the ii icons latencies between 
which theory and the fact are assumed to be grievances. The 
last ground is that of practical expediency. Now, if any constitu- 
tional right be possessed by the people to this specific plan of 
reform, that right must be found in some written law, or in some 
known usage or practice. But in what law, or in what practice, 
at any period of our history, is the plan of construction for this 
House contained in the Bill, to be found? The House will 
please to recollect that the Constitution of England is not to be 
found in any one written law or code, but in a collection of laws, 
usages, and practices. Upon these, such as they are, depend the 
authority of the King, of the Peers, and of this House. Of 
what does the House of Commons consist ? How was it formed ? 
And upon what do its rights and privileges now depend t It was 
formed originally of members returned by the sole authority of 
the King's writs for certain counties, cities, and boroughs. To 
these have been added occasionally, by Act of Parliament, other 
members, such, for example, as those for the county and city of 
Chester, those for the county and city of Durham, those for the 
principality of Wales, They have also been increased by various 
charters from the Crown, granting to certain corporations the pri- 
vilege of sending members, upon which charters alone their right 
to return is now founded. The House of Commons then was 
founded upon, and consists of, a certain number of usages. Acts 
«f Parliament, and charters. Upon these rests its whole consti- 
tution and authority. In which of these, then, can be found any 
lecognized right to this, or iui.!eed to any other specific mode of 
yeform'? But if there be a constitutional right, it can only be 
'found in some of these statutes, charters, and usages. My Noble 
Friend, who introduced this measure in a speech distinguished by 
that elegance and perspicuity which characterize all his perforni- 
■nces in this House, was pleased to refer to the statute of Ed- 
ward I,, commonly called the Statute of Westminster the 
first. My Noble Friend thought that he had found in tliat statute, 
I 'tiiough passed before the existence of any House of Commons, 
uor of any representation of the people by election, a constitutional 
principle sufficient for his purpose, because he found a recital in 
the preamble of that statute, that it was made in Parliament by 
the assent of the King's Council, the Archbishops, Bishops, 
Abbots, Priors, Earls, Barons, and all the commonalty of the 
realm, thereto summoned. It must be owned, that this was a 
tempting passage for my Noble Friend to cite. But if he will 
take the trouble to examine the history of a period somewhat 
earlier than the date of that statute, he will find that the words 
commonalty of the realm, as there used, have no such meaning as 
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be ascribes to them, and can justify iia nich inference as tie 
draws from them. It is well knovm that Henry 111., when he 
came a minor to the throne, confirmed the Great Charter extorted 
by tiie barons Irom King John. When he came of age, bovrever, 
he declared tliat confirmation void by reason of hia minority, and 
violated the charter in many essential parts. This occasioned 
much discontent, and many wars between him and his barons. In 
the year 1258, he sommoned them to meet him at a Parliament 
at Oxlbrd ; they assembled in great numbers, with their vassals in 
anna, under colour of assisting the King against the incursions of 
the Welsh, but in reality to drive away certain foreigners who 
surrounded him, and to compel him to their terms. They ac- 
complished their object ; and at this Parliament the barons elected 
twelve of their own body, who, together with twelve elected by 
the King, were to make provisions for the future government of 
the realm. These Iwenty-foor delegates made a number of regu- 
lations, which went by the name of the Oxford Promsiona. Uy 
one of these, the barons were to elect twelve, who were to attend 
three Parliaments, which the King was bound to hold every year, 
at stated times, and also to attend him upon all other occasions, 
when there should be need, to treat of the business of the realm. 
I have made an extract from the published copy of the record 
which still exists. The original is tn the Norman language of the 
times, and rt will be seen what is meant by the commonalty. 
' Be it remembered, tfue le commun dige drixe prodex kommea que 
' viendront as Parlemcns, &c.' and that le commim tiendra pur 
ealablia, what the twelve shall do. Now, here the word commun 
does not mean the people, but the barons ; and this will be more 
clear by looking at the tiext extract, which contains the names of 
the prodes hommes elected. ' Ces sunt lea duze que aonl eslo 
' par Us bantnt, a trelcr a tres Parlemens par an avec le conseil 
' de rei pur tout la commun de la ierre de commun besoigne.' 
Mere then the barona elect ; and If la commun de la terre means 
the commohs and not the barons, they elect fur the people. Uut 
that is not all ; for the men elected consist of twelve barons : their 
names are preserved, begilining with the Bishop of London, the 
Bishop of VVincheater, the Earl of Hereford, and nine others of 
less note*. NoWf it appears from the historian of the time, Mat- 
thew Paris, that Edward, the sun of Henry 111., was pre- 
sent at this Parliament, ind that lie, as well as his father, took an 
oath to obselve the Oxford Proviiiona. The document in which 
their oaths were promulgated by the authority of the King is still 

* The ather nnaiei ere, Fbilip Bauet, John de Batiol, Joha de Verdun, Jaha 
de Gmy, Ku^r dt- Suinniery, Roj^r de MouUdt, Hugh d'Hapenwr, Thumu de 
Oceil^, Egldiui dc Argenteii. 



extant. In the course of two years, iiowever, Hetir; 111. appearij 
to liave repented of hU conceasion. He obtained from the pope 
absolution from his oath* ; the war was renewed between him and 
his barons ; and he had shut himself up in the Tower of London, 
when £dward, his son, arrived from abroad ; and, learning the 
treacheiy of his father, be not only disdained to accept of a papal 
absolution, which was also olTered to him, but renewed his 
oath to the barons, and for a time took tlieir part against the King-f-. 
And although he afterwards joined his father in the civil ww 
which followed, he yet renewed the same oath upon different 
occasions, and probably did so upon the final pacification about | 
two years before Henry's death. At that period, Edward wai I 
abroad ; he returned in the tliird year of his reign, and held that firrf 
parliament, at which the statute in question was passed, aiid to 
which he probably had summoned, amongst others, the twelvf 
elected barons. I offer it, therefore, to my Noble Friend, as ^ 
probable conjecture, that if the commonalty of the land WM 
summoned or represented in that Parliament, it was summoned 
in the persons of these twelve barons, and represented by them 
who were, by the oath of Edward, to be admitted to his council 
and parliament pur tout la commun de la terre. 

There is another chapter in that statute, which has led to sonu 
misapprehension. It is declared, that elections shall be free from 
force or menaces; which my Noble Friend might, with equal plausif 
bility, contend, afforded a proof that elections of Members of Par- 
liament then had existence. But it appears by a subsequent statute 
of the ninth year of Edward II, , as well as by the history of the 
times, that the elections there referred to were elections to eccle- 
siastical dignities. My Noble Friend also referred to the statute 
which passed, I think, in the thirty-fourth year of the reign of 
Edward I., called|the statute De Tailagio mm concedendo, by which 
the King binds himself to take no tallage but by consent of th« 
freemen of the realm. Nobody knows better than mj Nobtc 
Friend, that shortly before that period iu the same King's reign, 
writs were issued for the return of knights of the shire and bur- 
gesses of certain boroughs. But those boroughs were eithei* 
boroughs in demesne, the property of the King who had granted 
them certain immunities, or the property of some great baron, by 
whose desire, probably, the writs were addressed to them. Surelj 
nothing can be discovered in the state of the House of Commons 
at that period, or in the practice of the constitution, imperfect at 

* Eo tempoie, Rex eoiKepta securilato deereveiat a jucuneuta pslam remtii^ 
lonquaiu ubnuliitna a papa ab eu quod fcceiut sacramenlo. 

-f Quum autism venin&et Ednanlus el io vBnis regis consiliia fuissct edoctuB, iratoB 
valile, a. patrts abseutavit se con^etibiis, adheroHS in hue parte baronibiti, prout 
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it then was, to justify the notion, that, b}' any Uw or usage, any 
particular and definite constitutional right existed, upon which 
the House of Commons ought to be constructed upon the plaa 
Qow proposed, or, indeed, upon any other plan. 

\Vith respect to the theoretical riglil for uhich some persona 
contend, it appears to me so perfectly void of all reason and prin- 
ciple, that L shall not waste a word upon it, being satisfied diat 
all attempts to support a measure of reform upon the fanciful 
theories of individuals, however ingenious, must be treated in this 
House with scorn and contempt. The only remaining, and, in my 
opinion, the only safe ground upon which any such measure can rest, 
is the ground of expediency. Upou that ground alone, therefore, I 
venture to propose the objections which, in my judgment, ought 
to prevail against this Bill. In doing so, 1 shall not detain the 
House, at ihb hour, by entering at large into arguments in sup- 
port of these objections ; but shall content myself with stating my 
opinions formed upon the must anxious and mature deliberation, 
and I am sure most conscientiously formed, against the proposed 
measure. Then, Sir, what is proposed by this Bill ? It pro- 
poses, in the first instance, to cut off sixty-two members from tJie 
representation. From what class of the representatives are they 
to be cut off? From that class in which are to be found the 
representatives of the monied, the commercial, and the manit- 
facturing interests : no county Member is taken away. 

Now 1 wish to state my opinion with all openness and candour, 
and I hope without offence to any class of Gentlemen in this 
House, when I say, that 1 verily believe the prosperity and great- 
ness of England to be essentially connected with the manufac- 
turing, the commercial, and the monied interest. It is of the 
last importance that these interests should be duly cultivated, and 
ihey cannot be duly cultivated or sustained unless they are ade- 
quately represented in this House. I by no means intend to say 
that the landed interest ought to be postponed to these. On the 
contrary, I am ready to admit tliat it ought in general to prepon- 
derate; but it does already preponderate In the legislature. It 
has an exclusive representation in the House of Peers, and it has 
a decided influence in this House. In my opinion, what this 
House, and what the people possess of liberty and power, not to 
be found in our ancient institutions, is to be traced to the culti- 
vation of commerce and the wealth which followed it. It was 
not till the discovery of America, and the discovery of the passage 
tg India by the Cape of Good Hope, by which new sources, as 
well as new channels, were opened to commercial enterprise, that 
Europe in general began to make lapld advances in wealth and 
prospeiily. This country, In paiticuiar, ivas indebted to the 



Rerormatioii, and to the dissolution of monasteries, in the reign 
of Henry VIII., for the means of outstripping the nations of 
Europe in liberty and wealth. By the dissolution of monasteriea, 
vast masses of real estate, till then locked up in the hands of the 
Church, began to enrich the Commons, and to be the reward of 
the wealdi flowing from America and India. Accordingly, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, the House of Commons seems tirst to have 
begun to feel ita power. Before that time its existence is noted 
rather as an historical fact than for its influence on public affatrai 
Since that period, its power and authority have made a progren 
commensurate with the progress of commerce, manufactures, and 
wealth; and these, undoubtedly, are lo be traced as the great | 
sources of the prosperity and grandeur of this empire. I must 
therefore contend, that if the Bill had gone no farther than to cut 
off sixty-two Members from this class of your representatives, it 
would have been well worthy of consideration, whether it was exJ 
pedtent so far to reduce the influence of that important interest^ 
That measure alone would destroy the present equilibrium, and 
give too decided a preponderancy to the land. But this Bill goes 
much further. Whilst it takes away sixty members from the com- ■ 
mercial classes, it adds fifty-live lo the landed interest. For tb^ 
future, if this Bill passes, we shall have, instead of ninety-two, no 
less than one hundred and forty-seven Members to represent th^ I 
land, with sixty-two less for all other interests ; and to makff | 
these county Members more exclusively agricultural, it is proJ 
posed to exclude from the right of voting for them, all those whd | 
nave votes for represented towns. I 

Now, supposing this part of the measure to accomplish itf 
obvious intention, what security have we that a House of Comii | 
mons so constituted will be disposed to maintain that public cretSt ' 
so essential to the safety of the commercial and monied interest? ' 
I am well aware that it is the true interest, as well as the duty ot 
every country, to preserve inviolate the public faith ; but I well J 
know that all Governments have not been duly sensible of this ' 
interest. I cannot be quite satisfied that all the Members of hii ' 
Majesty's present Government are sufliciently alive to it. Mj* | 
Right Honourable Friend, if I may presume to call him so with- < 
out offence, the First Lord of the Admiralty, declared, in a late i 
debate, that he diflered from his colleagues upon certain points 
which are discussed in an ingenious pamphlet called ' Corn and \ 
Currency,' which is ascribed to the Kight Honourable Baron 
I was extremely glad to hear of this difterence, and hope it may , 
ever continue, whilst my Right Honourable Friend retains an 
opinion expressed in that work, ' that however sacred the faith of s 
nation, it may sometimes be the duly of him who is placed at the 
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to cut away the mast of public credit in order to save the 
With a Parliament coustructed by this Bill, it is by iio 
clear that a more open and undisguised attack upon tlie 
national creditor, than that which was lately proposed, may not 
be very favourably received. Nor will the repreaentatioo given 
to the large towns upon so wide a basis as to embrace houses of 
10^ a year in value, afl'ord any security against this disposition. 
I much fear the qualification is too low to ensure the return of 
persons having much interest in the preservation of public credit. 
With the exception of the qualification, however, I entirely 
approve of that part of the measure which gives representatives to 
great towns. Let me assure ray Noble Friend, that it gives me 
much more pleasure to speak of those parts of the Bill which I 
approve than of those which 1 am forced to condemn. I trust I 
shall receive credit for sincerity when I state that I looked forward 
to the introduction of this measure, with an anxious hope and ex- 
pectation that I might be able to give it my unquaMed approba- 
tion. Believe me, Sir, that nothing but a sense of imperious duty 
has induced me to oppose any part of it. I cordially approve, 
then, of giving representatives to the great towns. I have always 
been of opinion that they ought to be represented specifically in 
Parliament. It seems to me to be within the regular march of the 
Constitution that they should have acquired this franchise ; and I 
believe that it would long since have been conferred upon them, 
but for the Act of Union with Scotland, which, by limiting the 
number of Members of this House, prevented the Crown from 
exercising that right which it undoubtedly possessed — 1 say 
tlie right which the Crown undoubtedly possessed : for 1 agree 
with my Honourable and Learned Friend, that the Crown did 
possess the right of conferring this franchise, tiiough I must differ 
from him altogether, when he lays it down, that the Crown ever 
had a right to take the franchise away. So strange a proposition 
must have surely escaped from my Learned Friend through inad- 
vertence. It is not only inconsistent with all sound principle, but 
it is directly contrary to the established doctrine and practice of 
this House upon the very subject in question. 

At the time when the House of Commons was nothing — when 
a seat in it was of no importance, and the right of representation 
rather a burden than an object of desire, — it was no uncommon 
thing for boroughs, to which writs had been addressed, to petition 
the King that tliey might be relieved from the burden of sending 
and maintaining Members. Their petitions were, in many in- 
stances, complied with. In other cases, the sheriff, of his own 
authority and discretion, omitted to send precepts to particular 
boroughs. But as soon as tite House of Commons began to 



a higher position in the control of public affairs, and hatt 
commenced that progress towards power which terminated in thfl 
Commonwealth, it became a common practice for boroughs whicb 
had formerly sent Members, but which had been omitted in the 
sheriff's list of precepts, to present petitions to this House for the 
restoration of their franchise. The House referred the petitions 
to a Committee ; and upon tlie report of the Committee, that th? 
matter of the petition was true, the House, at tirst, addressed his 
Majesty to issue a writ to that borongh, but afterwards directed the 
Speaker to i^ue his warrant to the Clerk of the Crown for thai 
purpose. In this manner, from the later period of Henry VlIX^ 
to the end of the reign of Charles I., there were restored no less, 
I think, than thirty-six places to the right of sending Members, 
after a suspension of that right for more or less time : and during 
the same period, exclusive of the Members for the principality al 
Wales and Chester, there were created by the charters of the Crows 
DO less than fifty-five new franchises. In the reign of Charles 11. 
were added, by Act of Parliament, titc county and city of Dur- 
ham, and, by charter, the town of Newark; which was the last 
example of such a charter : upon which occasion, it was, for 
the £rst time, doubted in this House whether the Crown had an^ 
right to confer sucha franchise. The question wRsdebatedin thv 
House, and hnally decided in favour of the Crown. It is clear, 
therefore, that the Crown once had the right of granting ; and, it 
is equally clear, that tlie Crown never had the right of taking away 
any such franchise. But my Honourable and Learned Friem^ 
labouring under the same mistake, has asked, ' Why do you find 
fault with the Hill for conferring on the Privy Council powers 
which are already vested in the Crown?' But if any such powen 
are vested in the Crown, what occasion is there for this Bill ? Is 
it seriously proposed that this House shall delegate to a Committee 
of the Privy Council, named by the Crown, the power of deter- 
mining the basis and extent of its own constituency ? I must 
say that, in my opinion, provisions more unparliamentary and more 
unconstitutional were never laid upon the Table of this House. 
The House must, indeed, be fallen iu its own contempt, and de- 
serve all the reproaches that are cast upon it, if it can submit to 
such a degradation. 

I proceed now to the disfranchisement of the boroughs. I ■ 
am so decidedly of opinion, that it would be desirable to give 
representatives to the great towns, that, provided the measure is 
effected at all, 1 should consider the mode of effecting it either 
by adding new Members to the House, or by disfranchising some 
of the smallest boroughs, a quesrion of secondary importance. 
I am not one of those who contend that the Legislature, in a 
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case of high expediency, has not a right to disfranchise a borough. 
Indeed I hardly know what a legislature, whose object should 
always be expediency, has not a right to do. At the same time 
I am certain that 1 shall have the concurrence of a Right 
Honourable and most Learned Friend of mine, whom I now see 
in bin place*, when I say that, in considering the question of expe- 
diency, the question of justice and of right ought never to be 
disregarded. Confiscation and the abolition of long vested inte- 
rests, and long enjoyed privileges, upon the ground of expediency, 
are dangerous lessons for a legislature to teach. Tliey are sure to 
operate, in the way of example, to a much greater extent than was 
first intended, and never end where they begin. 

But what does this Bill do in the way of disfranchisement ? 
Why, it disfranchises by one blow sixty boroughs entirely, and 
mutilates forty-seven others, by taking away one Member from 
each. I own that the violence of the measure appals me. I must 
be firmly convinced, not only of the soundness of the theory upon 
which it b done, but of the certain beneficial consequences that 
are to result from it, before 1 can give my consent to it. But the 
Bill suggests no reason for the measure, nor any rule or principle, 
upon which the boroughs enumerated have been selected for con- 
demnation. On the contrary, there appears upon the face of the 
Bill an obvious principle by which tliey might all, or nearly all, 
be rescued from their fate. That principle is this, — that for the 
future no place is to be allowed to send representatives without a 
constituency of three hundred voters. When the number is leas, 
it ia to be increased to that amount. Here then is a plain intel- 
ligible principle, upon which it is manifest that there is no occa- 
sion to disfranchise entirety any borough. If the number of voters 
be loo small in them, the obvious remedy is to increase the number 



by the same rule aa you propose to increase the numbers of those 
you allow to remain. No reason, however, is to 



you allow to remain, No reason, however, is to be found in the 
Bill for disfranchising any one of these boroughs ; and I will defy 
any man, who had not been informed by the speech of my Moblc 
Friend at the opening of those debates, to discover, from reading 
the Bill, any reason or rule that governs or prescribes the dia- 
francbisement of any borough in the list. 

We must look therefore for the principle to the speech of my 
Noble Friend, and there we find that a certain rule has been 
adopted, by wliicb boroughs, whose population in 1821 did not 
exceed 2,000, are to be wholly disfranchised ; that those of which 
the population at the same period did not exceed 4000, are to 
lose one Member; and, finally, that wherever the population of 
any toun now without representatives did, in 1821, exceed 10,000, 
• Sii JamM Mackinlosh. 
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one Member is to be given to ibnt town. Now, without meanin 
to quarrel with the principle of population as one that ought i 
have some influence, I beg leave to ask, first, why the rule is I©,' 1 
be taken from the population ten years ago instead of the present' 1 
population? Why are you to legislate for the time past instead 
of the lime present 1 See to what inconsistency this may lead iA 
the application of your rule. — A borough that had 2005 inhabi- 
tants in 1821 will not be disfranchised of both its Members, 
although at the present time it may not contain nearly so many ai 
2000. Again, a borough that contained IdOQ inhabitants at that 
time will be disfranchised, though it may now contain double that 
number. The same inconsistency will arise in the application of 
the other number of 4000 to boroughs that are to be partially 
disfranchised. Now, what can be more arbitrary and capricious 
than such an application of the rule you adopt? But what is 
the reason of the rule itself? What is there peculiar in the num- 
bers of 2000 and 4000 that they should be selected as the guides 
in this new scheme ? I have heard no reason suggested except 
that by adopting smaller numbers, too few, and by adopting 
larger numbers, too many boroughs would have been disfranchised. 
But the question slill returns ; — too few for what purpose 7 and 
too many for what purpose ? * There is an equal inconsistency in 
the operation of the rule for giving representatives to new places. 
For example, a place that has a population of 4003 shall keep 
the two Members, but one that hns a population exceeding 
10,000, shall have but one, and another that has a population of 
9900 shall have none. 

It is said the people are dissatisfied with the present system 
because it is full of anomalies, because it cannot be defended 
by reason, and does not stand upon any pnuciple. I cannot tell 
how the newly constructed House of Commons will work in prac- 
tice, — experience alone can show how it will work, — but of this 
I am very certain, that it will not be constructed upon any one 
principle or theory which I have ever heard advanced as the ground 
of reform, and that it will still be exposed to all the evil, the 
ridicule, and the reproach that are charged upon the present, 
for the want of symmetry, of due proportion, and of a system 
that can be defended by reason. If these are your objections 
to the old fabric, surely you should at least avoid the same errors 
in the construction of the new one. The time will, doubtless, 
soon come when the people, disappointed in their hopes of ad- 
vantage from a Reform of Parliament, will examine your new 
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work wilh more attention than tliey do at present ; ihej will then 
find that there has been something arbitrary, capricious, and un- 
just in the whole plan of your bnilding ; they will say, ' You have 
' pulled down the old fabric because some of its apartments were 

* not very convenient, because otlters were out of symmetry, and 
' because the structure was partly formed of some dirty cement 
' which bound it together) but which you disliked ; use, however, 
' had taught us to endure these defects, and the antiquity of the 
' fabric at least led ug to contemplate it with respect, but now 
' you have erected a new building, to which custom has not re- 
' conciled us, which has no charm of age about it to command 

* reverence, — which is quite as inconvenient as the one you have 
' destroyed, — which defies all the i^inciples of symmetry and pro- 
' portion, — whose distorted dimensions are not the result of time 
' and accident, but the work of your own design, and which is 

* rendered studiously unsightly by deformities which you have 
' projected by line and rule.' 'I'he task of the critic is never 
difficult, but the vulgarest of critics will be master of those rules 
by which your new work must be condemned. I contend, there- 
fore, that if you make any change in ihc representation, upon tlie 
ground of its irregularity, you ought at least to model it upon 
some plain rule, the reason of which may be apparent to man- 
kind, and not upon any arbitrary and capricious fancy, which will 
render yournew system more liable to objections tlian the old one. 

Another objection which I have to urge against this measure 
is, that it aims at placing the representation of all the towns in 
England upon an uniform footing, as far as the qualificution of 
the voter is concerned. Indeed, it may be considered that the 
leaseholder of 50/. a-year, and the copyholder of 10/. a-year, will 
fall into the class of householders at 10^ a-year. The object of 
tbe Bill, then, is to produce an uniformity in the (Qualification. !■ 
my opinion the House of Commons, constituted as it now is, 
does in eflfecl represent every class, every interest, and every opi- 
nion in the nation. Now, it is not certain that the same efiisct 
will be produced if you adopt an uniform qualification. I believe 
that it is to the anomalies that now exist in the qualifications of 
voters, that may be traced the cause of this repiesentation of all 
classes, c^inions, aud interests. An uniform class of voters must 
have a tendency to give yon a representation of the opinion ot 
the majority of that class, and to exclude that of the minority. 
Occasions will often arise where this result will be inevitable. 

I remember, that during a considerable period of the war 
which followed the French Revolution, tlie popularity of that 
war was so great, that the Members of this House could hardly 
go far or fast enough for the people in the prosecution of it. 



I know tliat tiiis feeling was afterwards changed, but that it 
existed foi' a considerable time was notorious. It wiis equally so 
that Mr. Fox, and the Noble Lord now at the head of hts Ma- 
jestj^'a Government, finding that the people were deaf to all their 
warnings, and blind to the fate that impended over them, actually 
seceded from Parliament for a time, till the eyes of the people 
should be opened. The eyes of the people, however, were 
not opened. They continued in their obstinate blindness du- 
ring the secession. The minority in which Mr. Fox and the 
Noble Lord took so distinguished a lead, was undoubtedly veiy 
email. But I beg leave to put it to the House to consider whe- 
ther tliat minority would have existed at all, if the right of electioa 
had at that time been placed upon an uniform footing, and the 
representation confined to householders of 102. a-year and up- 
wards. 1 am persuaded that, if the elections had then been made 
by the majority of any one class in the kingdom, very few, if any 
of the distinguished persons who were the advocates of peace, | 
would have found their way into this House. Now, though I 
must always respect the opinion of the majority, and am willuig 
to admit that their opinion is generally right at last, yet I am far 
from thinking that it is generally right iu the beginning. On ^ 
contrary, upon all subjects in which the passions are apt to inter- 
fere with the judgment, the opinion of the minority is mout likeij 
to be right in the first instance, and certainly never ought to bfl 
excluded from tliis House. 

But upon what ground does this Bill disqualify all person* 
who do uot occupy houses of 102. a-year? In the next gene- 
i^tion every other class of voters is to be extinguished. No other 
ground can be taken for their disfranchisement but that ths 
communication of the right to householders of iOl. a-year 
would, if combined with the other classes of voters, be dangerouf 
to the constitution. I can very well understand this argument, 
and acknowledge the force of it ; but the Bill is exposed by it to 
an unanswerable objection ; — for if it be true that the continuancQ 
of the franchise to pot- wallopers, to small freeholders, to freemea 
of corporations, and, in some instances, to the inhabitants tit 
targe, would be dangerous in combination with the extension of 
the franchise to so large a class as householders of lOl. a< 
year, — and if this be the reason for abolishing all classes but th« 
last in the next generation, how are we to be secured from th« 
dangers that may arise in the nest twenty years ? My Honour- 
able and Learned Friend, the Attorney-General, has indeed 
asserted that the present is a season of profound tranquillity. Z 
certainly did entertain great doubts upon this point, and I am, 
therefore, happy to learn from such good authority, that there is do 
ground to apprehend any disturbance of peace from abroad. 
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But we are all as good judges as my Learned Friend of wlial is 
passing at home. Every gentleman must form his own judgment 
from the sources of information which He open to him ; and, as 
far as I have been able to ascertain the fact, it appears to me 
tliat amongst the lowest class of voters to be introduced in the 
great towns, there will be found not any want of intelligence, nor 
any want of information, but, combined with that intelligence and 
information which give activity and influence, a restless revolu- 
tionary principle which aims not so much at the reformation of 
monarchical as at the establishment of republican institutions. 
AtDongst this class are to be found the converts to the system 
which has of late been preached up in high places, of a cheap 
Government with a president at its head, a Government which 
disdains every principle that is not mercenary, and despises every 
object whose value cannot be calculated in pounds, shillings, and 
pence, 

I now proceed to the last point on which I propose to trouble 
the House, — the influence of public opinion. It is said, that 
whatever may be our judgment of the measure, the Bill must pass 
as it is, because it is the public will. Sir, that the pubhc is 
anxious for reform is true, — that the cause of reform has made 
great and rapid progress within the last three months is equally 
true, — and I cannot doubt the influence of that feeling upon this 
House; but that the country has tixed its desire exclusively 
upon the specitic plan of reform propounded in this Bill 1 must 
be permitted to doubt. To understand the measure fully requires 
some time and great attention ; — now I have not observed that, at 
the various meetings which have been held in favour of reform in 
counties and smaller districts, any of the speakers have taken the 
trouble to explain to the audience the particulars of the measure 
they were called upon to approve. But those who think that the 
argument of public opinion must be of force to compel this 
House to adopt a measure against its deliberate judgment are 
surely not very consisteut in their reasoning. You say that this 
House ought to be reformed, because it is so constituted as not to 
be sufficiently obedient to the will of the people } and yet you 
expect that this House will even surrender its own existence in 
obedience to that will ; that will of the people is considered as 
conclusive upon our judgment, and as paramount to all argument 
and reason. And Fmust say, that if to increase the influence of 
public opinion on the conduct of the House of Commons is the 
thing desired, there never was less occasion for reform upon that 
ground tlian there is at present. There never was a time when public 
opinion had so great an influence in this House, or when the repre- 
sentatives were more sensitive to the voice of their constituents. 

There was a time when the debates in this House were kept 
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secret iVoiii tlic people, or were only known at some distant 
period, when the notea, taken by some curious Member of 
Parliament, were communicated by himself, or through the agency 
of others, to the press. Every body knows that wlien the debates 
first began to be published by Ur. Johnson, they were reported 
very briefly as the debates of some ancient senate, with tictitious 
names given to the speakers. I am old enough to remember that, 
long after the names of the Members were communicated with 
their speeches in the daily jounials, the Members were exempt 
from all invidious comment. Mr. Woodfall, who was most distin- 
guished for the accuracy of his reports, took especial care to avoid 
all remarks upon the sentiments and character of the speakers. 
I am far from disapproving of the practice of publishing the 
debates. I think it a practice highly useful to this House and 
beneficial to the public. It adds much to the authority of Parlia- 
ment with the country. But it cannot be denied that it renders 
individual Members much more sensitive to public opinion. At 
present no man can rise to deliver his sentiments in this house 
without exposing himself to the certainty of a comment upon 
those sentiments, by some public journal. It would not be pai'- 
liamentaiy to suppose that Honourable Members can be influ- 
enced in their votes by the fear of any attack or any criticism — 
but I merely state the fact, that comments are made on the speech, 
the conduct, and the motives, and character of every Member of 
this House, whose opinions are not in accordance with those en- 
tertained by the writers in the newspapers ; and I hope I do not 
violate the respect due to the House, when I add my conviction, 
that some Members are more guarded in the expression of their 
opinions by this rod which constantly impends over their heads ; 
and that from this, as well as other causes, public opinion at this 
time operates with more force upon the House of Commons than 
it ever did upon any other legislative assembly in the world : so 
much so, that when that opinion has been explicitly and dehbe-* 
rately expressed in favour of any measure, I admit that the House 
must follow it. But beware of adopting an important change in 
your constitution, upon the mere ground of public opinion, which, 
upon a measure so recently propounded, must be immature and 
undigested. Beware of shaking that foundation of usage, upon 
which all your own privileges and authorities rest, and of adoptmg, 
upon the rashness of public opinion, an untried theory in place of 
that institution which, bottomed in long usage, and gradually 
improved to suit new exigencies, has produced in practice the 
most splendid and benelicial results. Upon what rests the power 
of this House to originate all grants of money, to control the 
administration of the finances, to call the ministers of tie Crown 
to account, to exercise the important functions of tlie grand 
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inquest of the nation ? Are these privileges to be found in any act 
of legislature ? Were they given by any Chaiter of the Crown 
to any House of Commons ? Were ihey ever claimed or thought 
of at those periods to which you are referred for the constitutional 
rights of the people ? No^ Sir, they rest upon usage^ and usage 
alone ; a foundation which^ while treated with reverence, may be 
solid and secure^ because it rests upon the habits, the opinions, 
and the feelings of mankind ; but when abandoned by you to the 
mockery and scorn of what is called public opinion, must perish 
with all the institutions which it supports. 

No reason has been assigned for abridging the representation 
of England by seventy Members — no reason has been assigned for 
cutting off so many as one hundred and sixty-seven Members 
from the boroughs ; and if all this must be yielded to the mere 
expression of public opinion by this House of Commons, at what 
concession will a reformed House of Commons, constructed to 
reflect the exact image of public opinion, the mere delegates to 
express it, — at what concession will such a House stop, which is 
demanded by the will of the people ? Can they refuse to abolish 
the law of primogeniture ? Can they refuse to put an end to here- 
ditary peerage, to gratify the wishes of the people ? It is with 
some difficulty that you now refuse to entertain propositions of 
this character, that are occasionally urged upon you. How then 
will a House of Commons, formed not to deliberate, but to 
follow the impulse of petitioners, be able to resist them ? Allow 
me to state a circumstance which occurred last year. There is notj 
and there never was, any human institution, however sanctioned 
by age or the experience of its utility, that has not some weak 
side, some tender part, which, when skilfully exposed, may cover 
it with ridicule. It so happened, that in the discharge of my 
official duty, I was destined to hear a Noble Friend of mine, then 
the ornament of this House, and now the delight of the House of 
Peers, amuse a considerable number of their lordships assembled 
in that House, in a speech of some hours, with the happiest ridi- 
cule of an hereditary peerage and hereditary judges. He exposed, 
with singular felicity, the obvious imperfections of such an insti- 
tution, and, I fear, convinced several of their Lordships of the 
great superiority of a peerage procured by purchase and sale at an 
auction. Nothing in Gulliver's account to the King of the Brob- 
dignags was half so amusing or so successful. Now I entertain 
no doubt, that if that speech had been circulated through the 
country in a cheap form, with due aid from the press, and more 
especially if backed with the King's authority, many petitions 
would have found their way to this House from parishes and 
counties for the abolition of hereditary peerage. 

I have no doubt, that a few good speeches in this House, in 
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favour of a cheap government, like lli:it of America, accompanied 
b^ the proper nieana to inculcate sound doctrines, and to excite tiia 
people, would, before long, produce, from different parishes in 
England, petitions for the deslruction of constitutional monarchy, 
as the great obstacle to cheap government. Supposing )ou are 
bound to obey the impulse of the people, what must you do with 
such petitions 1 

My Noble Friend on the other side has introduced to the 
House on several prior occasions motions for reform, and 1 have, 
on tliose occasions, been proud to fight under the Noble Lord's 
banner. But were any of the measures then suggested by hini 
similar to the present? Directly the reverse. My Noble 
I'liend lias hitherto deprecated all measures of a similar character, 
I cannot, therefore, be reproached with inconsistency because I 
only adhere to those opinions which it appears that lie lias aban- 
doned. I bave, indeed, witnessed many changes of opinion on 
the subject of reform. I well remember tliat one of the great 
arguments in favour of it was the alleged influence of the Crown 
in this House. But Mr. Pitt, once its mighty champion, upon 
the introduction of some discussion upon this subject after the 
union with Ireland, declared his opinion that the addition of ono 
hundred Members into the House by the Act of Union presented 
such an obstacle to the intluence of the Crown as rendered any 
other reform unnecessary. Now I will venture to ask if Mr, 
Pitt's opinion, so far as the influence of the Crown is coucerned« 
lias been falsilied by recent events? Does any Gentleman be- 
lieve that this influence can now sustain any ministry against 
public opinion? For example, did the last administration tiud 
the House of Commons too servile and obedient to the will of 
the Crown ? Is the House I have now the honour to address so 
obedient to the will of the Crown as to give its support to minis- 
ters in opposition to public opinion ? Sir, the existing adminis' 
(ration came into office supported by the force of public opinion. 
If they are not backed by that opinion to the same extent that they 
once were, their weakness will become manifest in this House. 
If, indeed, any degree of weakness has yet appeared, sure I am 
that it has not arisen from any want of the exercise of such influ- 
ence as is left to the Crown. Experience has already proved what 
I feel myself perfectly justified in asserting, that no influence of the 
Crown in this House can now prevail to counteract the ascertained 
opinions of the people ; and I am satistied that this House cannot 
long support any ministry that docs not possess the confldeiice of 
the people, fsir, I shall not detain ihc House longer, except to 
observe that if any reawnahle hope could be afforded that the Bill 
might be so moditied in a committee as to remove the objection- 
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able parts of it, I should be too happy to support it in the present 
stage. There are some parts to which I do not object, whilst 
others fill me with alarm. I cannot question the pure motives or 
the honeat conviction of my Noble and Honourable Friends, who 
have brought forward ihe measure, of its advantage to the public ; 
and if 1 could bring myself to believe that it would be successful 
in attaining the patriotic object which they have in their view, I 
would cheerfully and gladly support it. But I must own that 
my forebodings are all the other way. After much and anxious 
consideration, 1 have not brought myself to doubt only, and even 
a doubt would be a sufficient reason for deciding against it, but 
almost to a conviction, that if this Bill pass it will begin by 
destroying this House, and end in destroying the other branches 
of the Constitution. Let nie implore the House to consider how 
worthy that Constitution is of being preserved. It has existed 
for many ages the admiration of the world — the foundation, the 
safety, and the glory of this vast empire. It has protected pro- 
perty and liberty to a degree in which property and liberty were 
never protected in any other country under Heaven since the his- 
tory of mankind has been known. Under this Constitution the 
meanest man in the kingdom, if he possesses but talents and 
industry, may acquire the greatest wealth or rise to the highest 
dignity. Under this Constitution the lowest man by birth may 
command your fleets or your armies, or aspire to and attain the 
honour of the highest place in your legislative councils. These 
advantages are the distinction and the exclusive fruits of our pre- 
sent Constitution. I cannot bring myself to put them in hazard 
by consenting to a House of Commons upon a new construction, 
and therefore I must oppose this measure. 
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My dear Lord, 

The opinions in the foregoing speech unfortunately 
are not in unison with those entertained by your Lordtihip, I 
This lias occasioned the resignation of my seat in Parliament. < 
In publicly announcing this fact, I am desirous at once of doing 
juHtix:e to the delicacy and propriety of your Lordsliip's conduct,^ j 
and of vindicating my own honour and Independence, A busy ' 
and censorious world is too apt at all times to form its judgment 1 
upon conjecture, or upon a very superficial acquaintance witht 
facts ; more especially so at a time when violent convulsions of ] 
party, as well as personal interests, feelings, and prejudices | 
agitate the minds of men, and distort every object they contem- 
plate through the medium of their inflamed passions. 

Your Lordship is well aware of the unaffected reluctance and 
profound regret with which 1 have forced myself to put aa ' 
end to that political connexion with the house of Fitzwiiliana,' 
which has for so many years been my pride and consolation. 
You are aware that I have preferred the honour of that con- 
nexion to every object of personal interest and ambition ; that 
to preserve it I have sacrificed, and have always been ready to 
aacriiice, objects of that nature. You, therefore, will give me 
credit for the power, as well as the integrity of the motive which 
has induced me to abandon it. When your most honoured and 
illustrious father proposed to me that connexion, he knew that 
I would never enter the House of Commons as a tool to work 
any party into power, or as a political adventurer to build my 
own interests upon the shoulders of any faction, or to barter for 
them with any government. Aware of and approving my ge- 
neral principles, he left me, Acithout stipulations of any land, to 
exercise my own judgment; confiding that atiy occasional dif- 
ference of opinion that might occur between us, more especially 
upon the subject of Reform in Parliament, to which he was a 
decided opponent, would be the result only of that integrity of 
conscience and independence of character of which he was him- 
self the most illustrious example, and could never arise from 
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any dispoBition on my part to undervalue the practical blessings 
of that constitutional monarchy of which he was ever the most 
loyal and fervent supporter. I had a right to consider myself — 
and did consider myself — upon uU questions of public import- 
ance, as independent as any member of the House of Com- 
mons. Not so, however, upon any matters relating exclusively 
to my own personal interest or advantage. Upon these 1 should 
have held his opinion paramount to my own judgment. Nei- 
ther in accepting nor in resigning office, therefore, in the various 
changes which the last four years have witnessed, have I ever 
acted without his entire approbation, or been influenced by so 
strong a motive as that of giving him satisfaction. That I have 
merited and enjoyed his confidence and friendship is one of the 
distinctions of my life on which I set the highest value. It is 
an honour of which neither the malice of enemies, nor the 
caprice of fortune, can now deprive me ; and if the approbation 
of the wise and the virtuous is the dearest object of ambition, as 
I think it is, to a rational mind, I shall be content to have it 
inscribed on my tomb that I was honoured with the friendship 
of Earl Fitzwilliam, and preferred it before those phantoms of 
vulgar desire which are found in the favours of a minister, the 
smiles of a court, or the applause of the multitude. 

Your Lordship, 1 know, will forgive me, if, in passing to the 
immediate object of this address, I pause for a while to pay a 
just homage to that venerable name around which, even in the 
shadow of declinmg life, is still diffused the mild splendour of 
that benevolence, and of those softer graces and virtues, that in 
his vigorous years adorned and illustrated the constancy, the 
courage, the magnanimity, and the high feelings of devotion to 
every duty of the man and the citizen, which combined to render 
your illustrious father the true example of the Justum et te- 
nacem propositi virum whose firmness is shaken neither by the 
frowns of tyranny nor the wild fury of sedition. 

With this bright pattern before your eyes, it is impossible to 
doubt that those who have been honoured by an intercourse with 
your Lordship, have found the reflection of those great qualities 
which you claim by birth, and which, in the consummation of 
time, you will value as your best inheritance. I owe it therefore 
to your Lordship to state, that when first I had reason to know 
that upon this all-important question of Reform your opinions 
would probably lead you far beyond the point which, in my 
humble judgment, it was safe to venture, I took the opportunity 
of explaiiiini^ my own views, and to signify, in the most respect- 
ful terms, the event to which such a difference might naturally 
lead, iutcuding thereby to place at once at your own disposal, 



tliat iiitereatin Parliament which I would never have accepted or 
retained without your full sanction and concurrence. Your 
Lordship's answer waa such as might be expected, and left me 
unfettered hy any desire on your part to bias the judgment which 
you knew could only be formed upon conscientious deliberation. 
The effect of this reply was only to redouble my anxiety to re- 
view the subject, even with a partial desire to bring myself to 
that opinion which might have enabled me, consistently with my 
own feelings, to have maintained the connexion which had so 
long subsisted. 

But in the result, finding that the fiill was not likely to re- 
ceive any esarntiul modiiication, and that I could not, without a 
violation of those principles which have ever governed me upon 
this question, and which, upon the most anxious consideration, i 
could not discover any reasonable ground to abandon, give my 
approbation to it as it stood, I thought it due to the station I 
had held in the country and in Parliament, not to shrink from 
the public avowal of my sentiments, or from the support of them 
hy my vote. Having thus done what was due to myself, I 
pressed upon your Lordship the resignation of my seat. I de- 
sire, therefore, to declare to the world that this severance of a 
connexion so dear and so honourable to me, for which I have 
made, and would still have made every sacrifice of mere per- 
sonal interest and personal ambition, was not the result of any 
hint or suggestion from your Lordship, hut was my own act, 
flowing from a conviction that 1 should lose no share in your 
esteem and friendship by renouncing a right which, upon the 
most Important of all questions, I could not exercise, so as to 
satisfy at once my own conscience, and your desire of carrying 
a measnre which, with equal sincerity, you thought useful to the 
country. 

Having done this justice to your Lordship, 1 proceed to vin- 
dicate myself from those imputations of inconsistency which, I 
understand, have been urged against me — charges which can owe 
their effect to nothing but that vagueness and generality which 
leave it to the heated imagination of each individual to dress up 
Ihe particulars according to his own fashion. Far be it from me 
to cast a reproach upon others for any change of opinion on im- 
portant subjects. Man would not he a reasonable being if hia 
mind were fettered by opinions once formed, and Incapable of 
sifting and correcting the grounds of a past judgment. 1 claim, 
therefore, no merit to myself for consistency. I freely avow 
that 1 should have been glad to change my opinions. The dignity 
of retracting error or injustice has ever bceu a paradox to little 
minds. 
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When I find that Lord John Kiissell has abandoned those 
opinions which are to be traced in his speeches in Parliament, 
and which are more deliberately and fully recorded in the Chapter 
on Parliamentary Reform, contained in his excellent work on 
the English Constitution — when I find that Lord Grey*s acute 
and highly-gifted mind has more than once received new im- 
pressions on the practical measures of Reform, as appears from 
his own candid admissions and from the extent of the present 
Bill, beyond the principles laid down in his celebrated Speech 
in the year 1810 — I neither can hesitate to admit the candour and 
sincerity of their present opinions, nor wish for more illustrious 
examples by which to defend any change that might have taken 
place in my own. But though this argument would have been 
sufficiently conclusive against any reproach, if my sentiments 
had undergone a change, and would have encouraged me with- 
out scruple to avow it, yet it is a more conclusive answer to 
the charge of inconsistency to deny the fact. I am sure it will 
not be contended by the advocates of toleration, that when the 
most distinguished supporters of certain opinions find reason to 
modify and alter them materially, all those who have before 
agreed with them are bound to follow the new turn they have 
taken, and to be illuminated by the new lights which shine upon 
them, under pain of being reproached, not only with want of 
sincerity and honesty, but also with inconsistency. Your Lord- 
ship is in possession of a document which affords me the 
advantage of the most conclusive proof that I can be subject to 
no such reproach. When, urged by the opinions and the advice 
of Earl Grey, Lord Fitzwilliam, and of many others of my 
friends* shortly after the passing of the Catholic Question, I 
was induced to accept office under the Duke of Wellington , 
your Lordship suggested the propriety of my claiming the pri- 
vilege of giving my individual support to the question of Par- 
liamentary Reform, to which I was known to be favourable. 
In order that no misunderstanding might exist as to my opinions 
upon that subject, either in the mind of your Lordship or in 
those of the leading members of the Government to whom I 
meant to submit them, I reduced them into the shape of a 
letter to your Lordship, of which the following is the material 
part. 

* None of those were more decided than my excellent and lamented friend Mr. 
Huskisson, who actually took upon himself the trouhle of reconciling an illustrioug 
individual, who has long honoured me with his friendship, to a step which he alone 
opposed, upon grounds suggested by the personal kindness he has ever shown me. I 
must do hun the justice to say, that the events have proved his opinions to have been 
prophetic. 
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' May 29, 1829. 
' I wish, however, in order to prevent all misconception, to 

* put in writing those opinions upon Parliamentary Reform 
' which 1 entertain, and beyond which I should be very unwilling, 
' practically, to go. 

' I must say, then, that I have never yet heard proposed any 
' uniform system of election which I could prefer to the present; 
' and I am greatly inclined to doubt whether any uniform system 
' could, under any circumstances, be desirable. The House 
' of Commons, constituted as it is, affords a voice and a hearing 
' to every class of opinions in the country ; and, above all, to 
' the minority, which, notwithstanding the paradoxical length to 
' which the late Mr. Windham pushed that argument, does in 
' general comprise the best informed and most intelligent of 
' the community ; whereas an uniform system of election 
' would infallibly tend to confine the representation to the ma- 
' jority and exclude many classes, unless the scale of qualifica^ 

* tion descended so low as to approach universal suffrage, which 
' would then lead to another objection — which is, that I never 
' can approve of any system of representation that takes from 

* property the power and influence necessary to protect it. I 
' hold it as a maxim, that every Government which tends to 
' separate property from constitutional power, must be liable to 
'perpetual revolutions; for power will always seek property 

* and find it. The separation is a source of perpetual agitation 
' till they unite. Now it must be owned that the mode ia 
' which property and power are combined in our present system 
' presents many anomalies and many specious objections. But 
' I am not sure that the disguised and irregular mode in which 
' that connexion now exists, is not more useful and less odious, 
' upon the whole, than a more obvious and systematic coa- 
' nexion woiJd be. At all events, I think it would not be worth 
' while to substitute au untried system, upon mere grounds 
' of theoretical advantage, for providing the same connexion in 
' another form. Can the reason of man make anything perfect? 

* Does not the most perfect form of organized matter, the work 
' of the most consummate artist, exhibit unsightly parts which 
' are as essential to its functions as the most beautiful i What 
' uiore cau ever be effected in the conflict of human passions 
' and interests than a compromise of what is desirable with what 
' is possible 7 

' Subject, then, to these grand exceptions, I am a reformer of 
' the small Red Lion* — that is to say, I am au advocate for all the 

• AJlniling lo a siieech made by Mr, Cauniup; at Literpool. 



' graduii! iuiprovements in the present ByBtem which occasion 

* may suggest ; and more especially for every fair opportunity 
'of diverting the representation from the small towns which 
' do not require it, to the large towns which loudly cry for it, 
< and which, undoubtedly, woijld Ipng since, lj|it fgr (he union 

' with Scotland, have had it. 'r-y /J-JZ./ /. tt^/^,. >4fJ^^,-- X'^*i'/'A 

* Now, I shiill always be desirous, and-wiope I shall be p^-y' 
' mitted, to take my own line either upon any particular oci^ 
' »ion which may give rise to the proposal for such a change, or 

* in support of any general measure which may appear to me 
' fitted for and confined to that object. These are my senti- 



' ments, in which I shall have n 
' agreeable to yours. 



e confidence if I find them 



I am yours truly, 



J. s; 



To the existence of this document I have three witnesses — 
your Lordship, the Duke of Wellington, and Sir Robert Peel ; 
to whom the copy wiw submitted very soon after you had the 
original. Upon the approach of the late general election, I re- 
ceived a letter from your Lordship, bearing date July 25, in 
which, after giving some necessary instructions respecting my 
proceedings at Mallon, you were pleased to renew the topic of 
Parliamentary Reform, and to remind rae that almost every 
member of the Whig party was pledged to the general ques- 
tion, and to some Hpecific det^ls, such as Lord John Russell'a 
motion respecting Leeds, Birmingham, and Manchester, upon 
which you expected my support ; I kept no copy of my an- 
swer, but 1 could not hesitate to confirm the opinions expressed 
in my former letter. Tlius far I was pledged ; and I leave it 
to those who take the trouble of comparing these opinions with 
the speech now published (and none others can be competent 
judges), to determine whether I have sacrificed any principle, or 
deceived my constituents, in the opposition I have given to the 
proposed measure of Reform, 

Upon that measure, I am desirous of caUing your lordship's 
attention to a few remarks which have not found their way into 
thespeech. First, — That the diminution of the number of repre- 
eentativea for England will, upon the whole, as the Bill now stands, 
amount to eeventy-two, whilst those for Scotland and Ireland 
arc increased. The proportion between the respective numbers 
was settled upon full consideration and debate. It does not 
follow that it must never be altered. But, adverting to the re- 
spective contributions which each country, and especially Ire- 
land, lias hitherto made to the public revenue, there appears no 
ground at present for any alteration, nor has any ground yet 
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been stated. The number of the Honse of Commons upon 
some few occasions in the session may be found inconveniently 
great for the size of the House. But 1 appeal to your Lord- 
ship's recollection, whether, upon the most important measures 
that engage the discussions of that House, the numbers that 
attend have ever been found too considerable. I must own that 
this proposed diminution appears to me objectionable altogether, 
but more particularly as it affects the proportion belonging to 
England. There has never been wanting a due attention to the 
interests of Ireland in the House of Commons, and there is no 
occasion for so greatly multiplying the chances by which a ma- 
jority, formed entirely of Irish members, may overrule, upon 
questions purely English, a majority of English members.* 

Secondly, — I wish to point out the delusion by which pro- 
perty is supposed to be the basis of the new representative sys- 
tem. It is said that householders of ten pounds a year and 
upwards comprise nearly the whole property in the towns for 
which they are to vote. This may be true, but universal suf- 
frage would still more effectually comprise the whole, and yet 
would be destructive of property. 1 he true security for pro- 
perty consists in this — that the masses gathered by inheritance 
or by industry should be distinctly and fully represented. The 
few of five hundred pounds a year wiil not be represented at all, 
when the member is returned, as he must be, by the votes of 
the many of fifty pounds a year. It cannot be doubted that the 
overpowering mass of the householders in all the large towns 
will be found to consist of that class whose subsistence does not 
depend upon property already acquired. 

The last point to which I would draw your Lordship's atten- 
tion is the general principle on which a popular assembly like 
the House of Commons ought to be constructed. If, unhappily, 
we are reduced to the necessity of abandoning experience as 
our guide, and must resort to speculative opinions and ingenious 
theories for the preservation of our liberties, it becomes im- 
portant to consider the peculiar position which that assembly 
holds in our balanced government. In this inquiry I assume 
the necessity of maintaining a constitutional monarchy and an 
hereditary peerage. This concession will probably not be made 
by a certain class of those who most strenuously support the 
Bill. But 1 trust the habitual reverence for these institutions is 
not yet so far weakened amongst the majority of this nation as 
to make it necessary to justify by reason and a reference to ex- 
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perience their practical advantages, or to prove what I shall now 
only assert,— ^that under no republican form of government that 
the world has ever yet seen, has property been so well secured or 
personal liberty so well protected and so fully enjoyed as under 
this our mixed monarchy. Unhappy for England will be the 
time when the foundations of these institutions, lying in the 
habits and affections of the people, shall be so far shaken by the 
powers of ridicule, declamation, and sophistry, as to rest upon 
the cold influence of reason, which excites no passion and gives 
no impulse to action. 

The House of Commons, whatever might have been the 
original object of those who formed or imagined it, was certainly 
not formed or imagined with a view to exercise that degree of 
influence and power which it now possesses in the constitution. 
It cannot be denied that in thb assembly rest at present the 
chief energies of the state and government. That a popular as- 
sembly, once formed, should from its very nature acquire a gra* 
dual increase of power, is probable and consistent with expe- 
rience ; but that this gradual accession of power should hitherto, 
with the exception of the times of Charles the First, have been 
unattended with danger to the other branches of the constitution, 
and finally to this assembly itself— that the House of Com- 
mons should not yet have assumed the s^pointment of judges 
and ambassadors, the control of the judicial and diplomatic 
functions of the state — that it should not have expressly ap- 
pointed ministers from its own body, and despatched its questorg 
and proconsuls to distant provinces — that it should not yet have 
become the sole dispenser of the bounties of the sovereign, and 
the exclusive fountain of honour and reward — this is the mystery 
to be explained. 

That a popular assembly should not either be put down by 
force, or necessarily absorb all the powers of the state, was the 
difficulty which perplexed the political writers of antiquity, from 
Aristotle to Tacitus, when they shadowed out what they 
thought the visionary theories of the most perfect forms 
of government, in the balanced powers of monarchy, aris- 
tocracy, and democracy. The British constitution has fur- 
nished the practical solution. The power, the influence, and 
the tendencies of the popular assembly to absorb the other 
branches of the state, have been checked by the balance, within 
that assembly itself, of the power of all the three branches. 
This balance has grown up and become more or less well ad- 
justed with the growth of popular power. It has, by gradual 
and almost insensible degrees, been formed by time, by circum- 
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stances^ by the march of events, attended always by the improv- 
ing hand and spirit which we owe to a love of order, combined 
with a spirit of liberty. The vast access of power which the 
House of Commons has acquired, the very extreme of demo- 
cratic license which its debates sometimes exhibit, the very 
dregs and lees of popular prejudice and vulgar feeling which are 
mixed up in its composition — all these are rendered not only safe, 
but useful and wholesome, by those other elements which give 
it elevation, stability, dignity, wisdom, intelligence, and, above 
all, moderation. 

These remarks are general. The application of them is, how- 
ever, sufficiently obvious to deduce this practical rule — that, in 
reconstructing the House of Commons upon a new plan, the 
utmost care should be taken not to expose it to the loss of those 
mixed influences by which alone it has hitherto been able to 
exist with safety to other institutions. 

It has been urged, and never more gracefully or efiectually 
urged than by Lord John Russell, in his work on the British 
Constitution, that, by the construction of the House of Commons, 
the majorities are sometimes found in favour of ministers, though 
against the real sense of the people. The fact is true — and it is 
not necessary for my argument to deny that it may have occurred 
too often. But let it be remembered that neither the stability 
of any system of government, nor the influence amongst foreign 
states, which is essential to our power and independence, nor the 
steady action of any one principle of improvement in our do- 
mestic policy, can be insured without some means being found 
of securing to the Government a majority in the House of Com- 
mons, whenever the Government is right, though not imme- 
diately supported by popular feeling, as must sometimes be the 
case ; and who shall say, upon any new construction of the 
House, that such a majority shall be secured by any other 
means than such as must incidentally secure that majority 
upon other occasions when the ministers may be wrong and the 
popular feeling right ? 

That the authors of the present measure are well aware of 
these principles, and mean to act upon them, I cannot doubt. 
There is not one amongst its most ardent supporters who will 
more sincerely rejoice at their success, if their boldness shall be 
crowned with success, in the accomplishment of that great ob- 
ject, than myself. I honestly think that they have shot beyond 
their mark. They are men, and not infallible. As my opinion 
contains nothing of ofience, I hope it is entitled to toleration ; 
and if I should be in error, that some allowance may be made 
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for the alarms ot one whose interest i|i. the question arises onlj^ 
from a real attachment to the institutions of his country, and an 
anxious desire not to put in hazard our admitted blessings, upon 
the speculation only of improving them by sudden and violent 
changes. 

I am^ my dear Lord, yours most truly, 

J. Scarlett. 

New Street, II thjipril, 1831. 
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